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-TCHE fact that Compton Wynyates lies eight miles 

| from the nearest stations of Kineton or Banbury 
should not deter any architect from visiting it. It is 
England's finest brick manor house, and its being 
sequestered in the rural depths of Warwickshire adds 
vial to its charm, if not to its accessibility. In the 
unbroken tranquillity that pervades the spot one can 
forget railroads, and lapse back into the atmosphere of 
the early sixteenth century days when Compton was built. 

Over the knolls that hide the house from view until 
you are almost atop of it, you can fancy the procession 
of donkeys coming that, according to tradition, brought 
in panniers much of the building material from the dis- 
mantled Fulbroke Castle fourteen miles away. Not far 
from the rising walls, you can picture the primitive kilns 
—for most of the present level was secured by convert- 
ing the nearby eminences into bricks. Then there were 
diggers digging the moat (filled up last century when 
the family thought Compton too damp in winter); 
and wood-carvers preparing the elaborate barge-boards 
(though their work has now worn almost flat); and stone- 
cutters fashioning the local yellow stone into the required 





Compton Wynyates. 


BYNE, 


was still cautious enough not to tempt Providence too 
far; and for that reason retained the moat, and the em 
battled towers of earlie1 days, and besides, more secret 
hiding places and staircases for refuge and escape than 
any other house in England (seventeen complete flights 
of stairs and odd three and four steps everywhere) 
Driving down the slope from Kineton, the best means of 
approach, the house looks very domestic, owing to the 
immense roof expanse, most probably; but seen from 
the level, where its battlemented towers rise to a great 
height, it looks grim and formidable. 

Both inside and out everything is, as Mr. Gotch says, 
‘‘as irregular and picturesque as the most romantic 
could desire.’’ There are towers here and there, projec 
tions and indentations, gables of different heights, few 
windows that are placed over others, and then the whole 
mass fitly surmounted by the most remarkable chimneys 
in the Kingdom; from the highest point, as I approached 
it, forty could be counted, and many more, no doubt, were | 
hidden from view — forty chimneys of different designs, 
all of carved and moulded brick, fluted, zigzagged, cir- 


cular, octagonal, corkscrew and combined corkscrew and 





SOUTHWEST VIEW. 


mouldings and facings. It was all a busy, bustling scene 
then, and as for any inroads of modernity disfiguring 
their quaint work, Compton might have left the builders’ 
hands but a decade ago. 

Besides its great beauty, for time could lend a certain 
beauty to even a commonplace structure, Compton 
possesses an unusual amount of architectural interest. 
Built after fortified keeps were no longer a necessity, it 


fluted; most of them supposed to have already stood 
for a hundred years on John of Bedford's castle in Ful 
broke Park, before being brought to Compton. If this 
story is true, it may easily be assumed that they de 
termined the material for the newer structure — the 
same small red brick with wide mortar between; un 
less, as some local historians maintain, Sir William, 


Henry VIII's favorite, merely added to an earlier struc 
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ucharambling, unsymmetrical composition being better 


appreciated from an angle the southwest, in this case, 


as that takes in the beautiful chapel window and Eliza 
bethan sundial above. ‘There are several marked incon 
gruities in the front, such as the unstructurability of the 
great brick parapet ‘‘ lapping’ over onto the gable; also 


off the draft 
wer chimneys, the method of heightening 


where it was found that the tall towers cut 


the lo 


is 
from 
these would hardly be approved of nowadays But one 
an architectural crank to find fault with 


defects. 


would have to be 


uch small At any point the house is unsually 
ot the 
the filled-in 
lagged 


the unfilled portion of the moat at the back nearly 


beautiful The exquisite the brick, 


the 


coloring 


lichen-covered broad lawns over 


the 


roof, 


moat and curious old-fashioned paths in 


tront, 


rectangular or circular, a few indescribably fantastic, and 
the majority octagonal, with their eight sides sometime 


concaved or ribbed. In no instance has terra cotta bee! 


used in shaping the stacks, though in many places a terra 


cotta trefoil or rosette has been inlaid. This means that 


for all this elaborate shaping the bricks have been cut or 


moulded. In the case of the spiral stacks it is not un 


T 
) 


likely that they were first built up as perfect cylinders 


and afterwards chiseled out screw-fashion. Their mak- 


ing must remain, however, a matter of conjecture, fot 
unfortunately, neither at Compton nor at Barsham Hall, 
the old 


The closest exam 


where also the chimneys are famous, have any of 
building documents been discovered 
reveal the secret, for the bricks are too 


ination will not 


weathered to exhibit any marks of the tool. The coupled 


and tripled stacks are built up with 4 or 6 inches between 
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eft another door to the 
porter lodge and the 
niche through which he 
carried on communica 
tion with the house; then 
a spy-hole, now blocked 
and a circular stair 
ase to the turret This 
taircase is worth climb 
ing to examine the splen 
did split-oak panels of 
the turret guard-room, 
and the fine ceiling which 
»pencer the second ear] 
had built, and which for 
tunately was not dam 
aged by the Puritan's 
fire, when they held the 
manor The finely de 
signed iron lamp holdet 
that came from Fulbroke 
also deserves some atten 
tion before passing on to 
the interior court 
Of this quadrangle 
every feature 1 un 
hanged, except for the 
comparatively new. flag 


stones It is here that 





()n the opposite side of the court to the archway, t 
not on axis with it, is the entrance to the Hall throug 
the screen The door to this entrance is a fine old 
linen fold example, bearing marks of long service, but 


the low dark passage it leads into, having been roofed 
over for warmth, and being actually choked up with hat 
and umbrella stands, seems a most unfitting approach to 


the lofty spacious hall beyond. On the left of the pa 


ve 
sage or ‘‘ screens” are the buttery, the kitchen passage 
and a staircase; on the right the Hall (from the pper 
end of which access is obtained to the family rooms), the 


chapel and the beautiful, spacious, Elizabethan staircase 
The doors opening into kitchen and buttery are new, but 
all those with the linen-fold pattern are old; the one 
leading to the Hall, and 
having in addition to the 
linen panels, one illus 
trating the deeds of an 
early Compton where 
knights are slaying and 
being slain in most ex 
traordinary attitudes, is 
a most interesting piece 
of Gothic carving 

The Hall is a plain 
room, but structurally 
very interesting. The 
walls are simply plastered 
and extend, like in all old 
halls, to the full height of 
the house. At the top is 
a richly carved cornice 
from which spring the 
finely moulded beams of 
an open timber roof. 
Roof and cornice are said 
to have been brought from 
Fulbroke and certainly 
show signs of having been 
reduced to fit the smaller 
Compton Hall. Severe 
though the plaster walls 
are, and unpretentious 
the fireplace, the magnifi- 
cent bay and the carved 


. eek ws 

the old bluwe diamond . ’ oak screen with the mel- 
patterning in the brick GATEWAY, low half-timbered walls 
work has been best pre of the minstrel gallery 
served. A closer view also of the chimneys and of the rising above and back of it, form enough enrichment to 


stone slab roof is obtained from here, and the chaiming 
little dormers that have weathered so many winters 
reveal all the frank unfinish of their roughly hewn oak 
frames, their stone roofs and their plaster tympanums 
(Owing to the protected situation of the windows giving 
on the court, the chief, of course, being the grand bay 
of the Hall, most of them still hold their original Tudor 
glass. Another attraction before leaving this spot is the 
lead conductors. They are plain save for a little decora- 
tion on the head; the conductor, in 4 foot lengths, one 
wedged into the other, is fastened to the wall by a lead 
band, one end of which after being riveted to the brick- 
work, is passed over the pipe and riveted again, and finally 


folded back on itself, thus covering the rivet heads. 


make any English hall sufficiently impressive. It makes 
one shudder to think that this entire end of the apart 
ment had been plastered up and painted white from 
Georgian days until a few years ago. Whether the so- 
called minstrel gallery ever held many musicians or not 
may be questioned, but certainly it offered an excellent 
opportunity for the repressed ladies of bygone days to 
witness the revelry going on below. 

Another instance of special consideration shown them 
by the Gothic architects is inthe drawing-room. This is 
over the present dining-room (which adjoins the Hall and 
holds, ex passant, a very fine Chippendale mantelpiece 
put in by the fourth earl, and a good plaster ceiling). 
The drawing-room in question is enriched by handsome 
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oak paneling (including an over-mantel brought by the 
Spencer heiress who married Sir William’s son from her 
father’s place, Canonbury Tower) and as the lower 
panels open like doors, the ladies of the family could sit 
comfortably by the fire, and hear the service going on in 
the unheated chapel below. This beautiful paneling was 
also recently cleared of its Georgian white paint. 

There are scores of rooms at Compton— far more 
than present-day needs would require. Most of them 
have never been refurnished since the days when the 
eighth earl was obliged to sell their contents. But that 
comparatively small portion of the house which has been 
rehabilitated shows a skilful and sympathetic under- 
standing of the atmosphere of an Elizabethan mansion. 

The personal side of Compton Wynyates’ story is very 
interesting without being as shockingly tragic as the 
stories of many English manor houses. It has the rare 
distinction of having remained in the same family, by 
direct succession, from its erection until the present 
moment. Sir William is the first builder of whom we 
have authentic record. He had been a ward of the 
Crown, and at his death in 1528 held manors in twenty- 
one different ceunties. Castle Ashby, in Northampton- 
shire, was the richest of these. As we have seen, he 
received early in Henry’s reign, permission to pull down 
a royal castle at Fulbroke, and to use the materials for 
his own house (whether new or enlarged we are not told) 
at Compton Wynyates; but we know that the building 
must have been of considerable dignity by 1519, for in 
that year he was allowed to enclose his ‘‘lordly house” 
in 2,000 acres of good English farm land. 

The Compton wealth was greatly added to when in the 
next reign the heir of the family eloped with the greatest 
heiress of her day—the only child of the merchant 
prince, Sir John Spencer. He long refused to forgive 
young Compton, who had in the guise of a baker deliv- 
ered the rolls one morning at Spencer’s house and went 
off with the dainty little lady in his baker’s basket. But 
when Queen Elizabeth next year invited Sir John to 
stand sponsor along with herself to the Compton baby, 
he could not refuse. Like a proper grandfather he grew 
inordinately fond of his grandson, who had been wisely 
named Spencer, and left him his entire fortune of 
£, 300,000, a colossal sum in those days. Sir John’s beau- 
tiful country house at Islington was also part of the 
inheritance, and from its gatehouse, Canonbury Tower, 
came some of the fine carving and paneling that later 
adorned Compton Wynyates. 

Not parental adulation, nor royal favor, nor enormous 
wealth seemed to have spoiled this exemplary young 
Spencer Compton, for his contemporaries agree in pro- 
nouncing him ‘‘a most brilliant scholar, and a most accom- 
plished gentleman.” What is still more convincing, his 
enemy, Oliver Cromwell, used even nicer adjectives, and 
a man had to be a man indeed before Oliver admitted it. 

Spencer's father had been created Earl of Northampton 
by James I, whom he entertained at Compton, and so 
when a ‘‘ people's party’ was formed, Spencer was nat- 
urally a royalist, and his house became a battleground 
of opposing factions. In 1644 the Cromwellians, with 
400 foot and 300 horse, took the old brick manor and kept 
it until 1646. In the meanwhile they removed eighteen 
loads of furniture, all the horses, sheep and cattle, and 


£5,000 in money. Spencer was at this time off with his 
regiment (in which were his three sons) aiding King 
Charles; but the fourth son, who had wept because he 
was too young to accompany the others, helped his mother 
to hide, up under the roof, a number of wounded royal 
ists who had taken refuge at Compton; under the very 
nose of the Puritans these refugees were secretly nursed 
and cared for by Lady Northampton, until they could 
escape by one of the many underground exits known 
only to the family. Over the fireplace in the guard- 
room of the entrance porch, they will still show you the 
wood all blackened by a fire started by careless Puritan 
soldiers. 

This guard-room they never thoroughly investigated 
during two years’ occupancy, for they never discovered 
the door in the chimneys, nor the one in the paneling 
that leads to a tiny room with a trap door over a well 
hole, nor the one to the ‘‘ Priest’s hiding-hole”’ under 
the roof. 

Spencer Compton was killed at the battle of Hopton 
Heath. Oliver allowed James, Lord Northampton, to 
retain his father’s estates on payment of heavy fine; but 
James seems to have still had wealth enough to make 
many alterations as well as to repair the ravages of war. 
He changed the original pointed arched windows into 
square tops with plain mouldings, and a transom. of 
darker stone. George, the fourth earl, replaced some 
of these windows by the sashes of his day, but these were 
recently reconverted into casements. George was suc- 
ceeded in 1727 by another James, who added a number 
of good rain-water heads; but, to his discredit, he also 
prepared the walls for papering, and hid all the fine 
Gothic chimney-pieces under slabs of classic marble 
What woodwork he did not hide, was painted white. 

But it was Spencer the eighth earl who nearly ruined 
Compton Wynyates, and for a reason so idiotic as to be 
incomprehensible — at least to an enthusiastic architect. 
This was in 1768. Heand Lord Halifax, having sworn 
that their candidate for the county should be elected at 
any cost, spent every penny in election eating and drink- 
ing for their constituents. Lord Halifax was ruined. 
Lord Northampton, after paying out £130,000, was still 
in debt, and had to cut down acres of timber, sell most 
of the furniture at Castle Ashby and all at Compton, and 
to spend the rest of his life in a cheap inn in Switzerland 
As he could not keep Compton in repair, he left orders 
that it should be torn down. But luckily, his faithful 
steward disobeyed. Instead he economized by renting 
out one wing as a farmhouse, and by bricking up, in 
order to lessen the window tax, all but thirty of the two 
hundred and seventy-five glazed windows. 

It was just a century before the family recovered from 
this blow and were able to again inhabit Compton Wyn- 
yates. It was then that Charles, the third marquis, em- 
ployed Sir Digby Wyatt to rebuild the great staircase, 
to restore the Tudor windows, and to remove the white 
Georgian paint from the oak carving, and to secure 
proper furniture. The present Lord and Lady North- 
ampton, who use it as their summer residence, continue 
the work of rehabilitation; though they do not aim to 
completely refurnish the interior, they will leave the 
exterior of Compton Wynyates what it was in the early 
Tudor days, the finest piece of brickwork in England. 
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/Some Problems in School Planning. 


SECOND PAPER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


- THE first article the problem of s¢ hool planning in 
4 


rge civie centers was briefly outlined and special 
nsideration given to the problems connected with ele- 
nentary education. In this article it. 18 proposed to 
) ynsider in the same way the secondary schools. 


The problem of the secondary school, as has been said, 
is far more c ym plicated than that of the elementary. It 
has the same broad divisions, be 
ing partly preparatory and partly 
ishing school. Under the 
former will be all children who are 

oing to college, te hnical, com- 
mercial or professional s¢ hools. 
Under the latter all children who 
wish to fit themselves to take up 
work on graduation. The very 
first question is whether or not 
there should be divided and sepa- 
rate schools established, or whether 
all branches of work should be + 
under one roof. ‘There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages In 
either course. The boy 
preparing for college should 
have the opportunity for 
some work in the shops; 
the boy who is going to 


work needs the best train- 


—— 


ing in the humanities and 
sciences, for this is his last 
chance. Yet the rooms and equip- 
ment required for such varied ac- 
tivities are out of proportion for 
any school except one of a size 


that exists only in great cities; and 


when one has a building for three — 
or four thousand students it is a 1 
question as to whether it is not too ' 
" So 
large a unit for good results educa- 
ionally 
Where schools have been sepa a ae 
rated and differentiated one notices rhis ee as 
a tendency toward unification of th the idea 
equipment. The technical school cee a 
Gnds its academic training defi- se | 
cient, and the classical school ore ao 
demands more scientific and tech- 
nical work. One is inclined to the view that in most 
communities the school that is equipped for all branches 
, of study will serve best and prove most economical. It 
will not however be economical as long as elaborate 
equipment, suitable for advanced work, is demanded in 
these preparatory, secondary schools. They are not 
colleges, they are not professional schools nor are they 
i even trade schools, but are merely preparatory. It 
25 would be profitable work to test results and assure our- 


selves that the outlay for any given course, say chemistry, 


ing, sewing, aressmakin 


—_ covering 
covering 











was justified by the proficien 
se ened | i. fn falinuris 
secondary schoGcis the follow ins 
iniine eet 1 . j — 
yreater or less degree proviat 1 
domestic science for the 


and design: (2) handicraft o1 


various trades in wo 
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unjustifiable. The various div! 


1 


now be taken up and considered 


Iomestic science is genera 


of rooms like an apartment, 
lemented by rooms fo! 


supp 
(trade) work, dressmaking a1 


a very large space which even 


the school, as it should be, 1s so expensive 


equip as to deserve careful stud 


1 1 


part of the lunch room ¢ 
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been stated to be $500, the actual class room may still 
be reckoned, as in the elementary, at about $7,500, and 
two or at the most three should provide the kitchen for 
the lunch room, and the dressmaking and millinery 
rooms, an expenditure of $15,000 to $22,500. 

The industrial work for boys is by no means so simple as 
that forthe girls. With the girls, all centers about home- 


making; with the boys, all is spread over the innumerable 


occupations of men. The subject has been approached 
in so many different ways in different communities that 
one cannot make any statement of what is provided. In 


one case it is a division of the school, in another it isa 


whole buildin; 


ig. In one, drafting, wood, and sheet metal 
work will be the limit; in another foundry and forging 


tmp Floor PLAS 


AORTTORIM 
an ide 


machines and engines are provided. The question must 
inevitably come up as to whether the secondary school 
shall attempt to teach atrade or not. The answer has 
generally been given in the negative largely because the 
boy has not yet time to spare from academic studies to 
give the necessary undivided attention that learning a 
trade demands. For the boy who is going on to a techni- 
cal school where he will have ample opportunity in the 
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‘ 5 
shop it would seem better to devote the years in the mechani more or less accordir gto thete de y « ( 
secondary school to strictly academic work; but for teacher. One isi1 ned tot that the best t 
the boy who is going to work it may be an advantage to that which leads directly to expression in some ot 
have got the elements of his trade, if he knows what it division of work Designing, for the girls to exe e 
is to be: or at the least some training of eye and hand dresses, hats, embroidery, for the boys to executt 
supplementing what was wood or met the s 
done in the elementary ———— aaah d the caref lette f 
school. The boys from the . all suc designs ( 
manual training room who } PETS ASAE AE eRe elG Fe ’ ey rove valuable trainit 
have had a year or so of f e od Architectural and eng 
practical repair work in the i Gus Mp Fit * Nee Meving Pat 24 neering drafting, and d 
school will be a useful corps ef ng fron e belong 
of mechanics in the secon- advanced professional wo 
dary school. A fairly well h: and seem out of place 
equipped repair shop would [ preparatory si : 
seem to offer a pretty wide dr 1g were thus ed 
range of trade training r= the drafting rooms wi 1 
without occupying very ex- 2 fall naturally into place 
pensive space. A basement ‘s with the sew ¥ roo 
shop, or even an outside | f- the shop, and would rep 
independent building, t resent per Ss two ro 
would hardly represent 3 or $15.000 
more than one or, at most, (- The science labs to 
two class rooms, or $15,000. Q come very distinctly in the 
The more proficient boys 2 class of studies that are f 
in the repair shop might i Rey the few rather than for the 
well be utilized to supple- | Tue many. The laborato * 
ment or replace the teach- ire singled out because it 
ers in the elementary is here that individual work 
school. There are no better is done, and done y 

lyee Do A THeer © AN A MODA she < S408 PER PUP: 1 
teachers than a capable en- | hye o small number of pupils 
thusiastic scholar. As ke i [he lecture room with its 
housekeeping is of direct hs demonstration table an 
practical value to every Le ox stereopticon is thegenera 
girl, whether she become a Le \ wy useful room, and here e 
teacher or a mother, so is 4 t y iy truction given wW 
the shop work of value to rs ‘ a has direct bearing on the 
every boy. This point is PS ro} kitchen and shop. One 
‘ 

emphasized because one | > a i“ finds usually in the science 
should spend freely for the gS 3) department of a modert 
divisions which are of gen- fs , sua | | f 3 seconda1 schor wo 
eral service, and economize (3) three rooms devotes ( 
on those which are for a RS) chemistry, a working 
special class. ‘ <3) lt oratory for twent 

The commercial course heel [el Th twenty-four, preparat 
comes partly under the | oN storeroom and off a 
latter heading. There is te working laboratory for } 
no reason why all should Ress Se eh * s, one for botany and one 
take it; on the other hand l'YPES OF HIGH SCHOOL PLAN for zoology, and one an 
it includes both bovs and | ADAPTED TOA CITY LOT 400 SQUARE swe sometimes tw ect ( 
girls and is therefore im - | Keine Dtingia Architect’ | ae Beylton 3” Bertin Mas oo Pitan 
Si - ea ss See: . eee ei: on De 1O¢ Sto s MVICTNe! \ ¢ 
portant. The accommoda- = hla It would be we to have 
tions provided are generally _ ee figures showing st how 
one or more rooms with pi ites ling a : 3 , much the laboratory tal 
desks, a banking room, and building result e are used and how 
a room for typewriting. rained there wh e 
The rooms with desks represent definite accommodation pupil could not gain in the lecture room, for it 
for pupils. If the sample bank room is omitted, and science laboratories that one of the ¢ 


banking and bookkeeping and stenography taught inthe lies. The 


le 


class and recitation rooms, the only room which adds 


least six rooms, or $45,005 


expense would be that for typewriting, a unit of $7,500. 1 


to the accom moc 


Nearly all secondary schools make a considerable fea- useful. It would seem as 
ture of drawing, and emphasis is placed on free-hand, or lecture 1 1 


room and that ti 


) 


e 
i 


1 


‘ } 
lation of scl 


¢ 
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- PH \ . 
rooms listed above 
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t er omm¢ tion in chemist! ind phy is necessary if even five hundred are to be fed in a very 
i { ind z00o ( iking the space ort space of time An areaof three or fourclass room: 
‘ ee tead f las room Wo ild be the lea t pos ible and thi is a conside rable 
} een iyvested for the elementary chools expenditure It would seem feasible however to divide 

4 





PRCHINI Al HiGH CHOOT! 


’ 
i t plete equiy t | } ee Plate 71 
| 

there seen no reason for takin two large expensive the school and so provy ide for buta portion at a time 
ireas where one will serve both purposes. If more use With system and discipline and a corps of trained girls 
were made of outside recreation grounds, which is the to serve, a space of two class rooms would probably 
best place for answer. 
é er ce the The system 

e of the ll in high schools 
for t mona requires a cer | 

m would be tain number of 
ilmost rele recitation 

ited to wert rooms and these 
day Bath as arule are not 
ire of little use considered as " 
é ept n on adding to the 
nection witl seating accom 

ell defined modation of the 
periods of exert school. As a . 
‘ e where i matter of fact ls 

omplet « they frequently 

hange of do so serve | 

thing pos when a school is 

Live he « pressed ror 

ise should 


room, and with- 
out any great 
Se Mee ho inconvenience 
wherever it is + uf b If the above al- 
possible ind . 7 4 


lotments of 





space are ap- 
plied toa school 
maths are most LECTURE HALL, FRANKLIN UNION, BOSTON, MASS of twenty class 


rooms, seating 


ven with baths the hall should not represent morethan forty each, and if we add ten recitation rooms each half 
six ss rooms, or $45,000 the size of a class room we should get the following 

The only item left to consider is the lunch room Twenty-five rooms for class and recitations; two fot 
(renerally the school lunches all at once and agreat space domestic science; two for shops; one for commercial; 


ee 
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two for drawing; three for science; six for the hall; two 
for lunch room; twenty-five for classes and eighteen for 
other work forty-three in all which at $7,500 would 
be $322,500, or for eight hundred pupils— twenty rooms 


1 1 
pls eaci 


with forty puy 1 — about $400 per pupil. 


With a somewhat larger school no more equipment 
would be necessary and the showing would be better. 
Compare this showing with that made in a modern high 
school The Charlestown High School, Boston, quoted 
by so eminent an authority as Dr. Chancellor as an ideal 
modern high school, has sev 


enty-four per cent of its cube | | 
D | Pe 
devoted to coal teas 


uses accessory to 
the class rooms In the theo- 
retical plan outlined above it 


would appear that by the 
t J 


—eoe 
= 


simple method of eliminating 
unnecessary space the seventy 


four per cent of the Charles- 


qi liT: 


town High has been reduced 








athletics are encouraged. Notwithstanding this, few city 
high schools provide playing fields for the pupils, but 
most cities do provide playing fields. A great deal has 
been said and written about school playgrounds and at- 
tempts have been made to determine the number of 
square feet which should be provided for each pupil. 
Thirty square feet has been stated asthe minimum. The 
question, the vital question is, what is this area for, 

does it serve the purpose, is it worth the price paid ? 
Take an average elementary school in a large city of 
six hundred pupils. The school should have 18,000 
square feet of playground, say 150 by 120. Just what 
can six hundred children do in 


os TUT that space? Very little except 

Fit rough-house with each other, 
oe no great harm but not much 
: good. One or two hundred 
a might possibly play some organized game 
| suitable for children on that space, but to 

have only a portion of the school out at a 
[ time means a difficult schedule. The games 
{ suitable for little children would not serve 


= — | - : 
to forty per cent and the cost = t =] = =] the older ones in the secondary schools. All 
per pupil dropped from $500 | Yee a | the games played by high school pupils re- 
to 2400. i ' _—__) | le 1 quire space, and so much as to be generally 
1 Fe if oa sa 49° ‘ 
The Boston elementary ~~~ - prohibitive around the school building. It 


1 


schools were brought down to 





a standard by just this method 
of testing space; class rooms 
reduced to the area necessary 
for the number of desks, and 
the height fixed by the re 
quirements of light; rooms for 
cooking and manual training 
made of a size to take the 
number of benches required, 
and placed, for economy, in 
well lighted basements; the 
hall limited in size and simple 
in character; all other rooms 
such as drawing, sewing, li- 
brary, etc., entirely elimi 
nated as unnecessary for 
elementary work. 


The first step in this process 








is then for the school authorities to deter- 
mine what use is to be made of the play- 
grounds and then see if that 
space can bé provided without 
undue cost. 

Let us suppose that organ- 
ized sports are to be conducted 
on the playgrounds. If the field is to be 
a class room for exercises out of doors its 
size like the size of any other class room 
would be determined by the size of the class. 
A hundred can exercise on a gymnasium 
floor of 3,000 square feet. One could afford 
to give them more space outside. The first 
question to determine is whether one is try- 
ing to provide a playground for six hundred, 
or an out of doors gymnasium for one hun- 
dred. There seems to be nothing in the 
curriculum of either elementary or second- 


of economical planning of ele- WINSOR SCHOOL, BROOKLINE, MASS. ary schools that would demand a school 
mentary schools was taken by R. ( pte allpat regen - _ Playing field. There seems to be every 
the school authorities. The ¥ ae ee a to eo reason for providing an exercising ground. 
first step in reducing the cost " ides ven: dade rooms and lab If to this could be added space for such out 
of secondary schools must also oratories on first and se ne floors, of school hour sports as tennis, hand ball or 
come from those who lay out ir ; ae — basket ball, swings, bars, etc., this would be 


the courses of study; when 
this is done they can be planned and executed as econom- 
ically for effective work as are the elementary schools. 
This furnishes what is at best but a very rough survey 
of the problem of housing secondary schools with economy 
and yet with due regard for the requirements of the 
present day 
Except for a passing reference to the assembly hall 
used as a gymnasium hardly any mention has been made 
of exercise and out of door sports, and yet basket ball and 
hockey, baseball and football form part of the life of 
every high school, and gymnasium exercises and track 


so much clear gain. 

In direct connection with the study of the grounds would 
come the study of locker rooms, wash rooms, wardrobes. 
‘hus far however only school accommodation has been 
considered, — that is class rooms and the rooms connected 
directly with instruction. Lockers, toilets, etc., are the 
accessories of administration and these will be considered 
in the next article with the other matters that belong pri- 
marily inthe province of the architect. Here also will be 
considered the plan of the building to provide economically 
for circulation and administration, and the question of 
wardrobe and lockers, especially in the secondary schools. 
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The Heating and Ventilation of Theaters. 
BY HARLES L. H BAI 

“THE conditions to be met in the heating and ventila- main auditorium and the balconies, and t ss the a 

| tion of theaters differ from those in the auditoriums from here into the room throug arge er ( 
previously described chiefly in the greater number of small openings. This systen dist iti may be 
occupants per cubic foot of space, and also the longer supplemented ry flues and registers the side w: t 
periods during which they are continuously occupied. In such points as may seem necessary, and by spe ¢ 
the case of church auditoriums the to boxes, foyers, et« The ¢ e 
audience is seldom assembled for ventilatio1 ould be through ope 
more than an hour at a time, the a —5 S ngs either or near the cei 
cubic contents is large compared a 5 = _ . > A portion of the air shoul e re 
with the number of occupants, so 5 - moved from a point near the cente 
that by starting with a room full of | j ‘ of the main ceiling, and the re 
fresh air the conditions will not be Sk Pee mainder at the rear of the balconies 
seriously affected by temporary es It is very important that t ent 
lapses in the action of the ventila- ts 7 2, 1 SPACEL lation be part larly stro1 is the 
ting system. This makes it possible : RILITRA first complaints bad air and ove 
to use systems like furnaces and in- heating usually come from these 
direct steam, which, while giving ; BALCON: uarters 
good results under ordinary condi- : , It is generally advisable to mait1 
tions, are liable to be affected to a Se tain a slight pressure in the at 
greater or lesser degree by changes af REG. 3 Bk rt torium, so that the air leak W 
in wind and outside temperature. mal eee be outward into the corridors an 
In case of a theater the conditions KE new foyers, rather than inward, both « 
are changed; not only is the floor account of cool drafts and possible 
closely packed but there are usually admission of odors from sm« 
two or three deep balconies, which not only add to the and toilet rooms. On the other hand, if the pressure 
number of occupants, but also by their construction, too great, it will cause a bulging of the curtain out 
form pockets where the air is likely to become stagnant toward the stage. In practice a very careful adjustment 
and overheated. It is evident that an auditorium of this of the supply and vent fans is necessary to produce the 
kind cannot depend upon gravity systems of heating required pressure for the best results. Foyers, pt 
where the efficiency varies with the weather. A theater dressing rooms, smoking rooms, and toilets, should be 
auditorium is usually surrounded with other buildings thoroughly ventilated; the first two having both s 
or rooms so that it has but little, if any, outside expo- and discharge ventilation, while smoking roc nd 
sure; and again, the animal heat given off by aclosely toilets should always be maintained under a sl 
packed audience is sufficient to raise the temperature tion to prevent the outward leakage of W 
from 5to10°. This often makes nay carry odors to other parts 
the problem one of cooling rather PAV MEO Xl SAA of the ig. Private dres 
than of heating, and it would be =< as ee i, ing roo rehe roon 
impossible to get anything like | oe ANE — j etc., should, if possible, be 
the required amount of air into | ——-C : > ovided wit e form of 
the room by gravity flow under |'| ventilation, although this 
these conditions. It is therefore not always done. Having out- 
evident that the only system of ie | led the general methods to be 
ventilation adapted to theaters is ? followed, the different arts 
one employing fans, both for will now taken up ome 
supply and discharge. As the f d detail 

volume of air supplied must be y 1 ideale atk : ; The air yply to a theater 
large, compared with the cubic | | “8 ~ ~ | is shot be generous, and the 
contents of the room, care must i le To Ait! | , apparatus should be designed 
be taken to introduce it in such | | aay I NOM SAA to furnisl east 30 cubic feet 
a manner as to avoid drafts. This | oo yer minute per occupant. The 
is especially important, because, FIG. II different parts of the system 
as already stated, much of the may usually be proportioned 
time the air must be delivered at a temperature below on the ‘“‘ unit’ system, taking one hundred occupants as 
that of the room, and if introduced in any considerable a basis, the same as in church heating. This applies 
quantity through openings above the heads of the people, especially to cases where the auditorium has no outside 
unpleasant results will be sure to follow. The most. wall exposure. Under other conditions the metho 
satisfactory way of supplying air to a theater, and the ‘given for halls, in a previous article, may be used. I: 
one most generally followed at the present time, is to. the case of an enclosed auditorium, if the main heater 
provide plenum spaces beneath the floors, both of the made of sufficient size to raise the temperature of the 
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maximum air supply from 0 to 80’ it will usually answer 
all purposes for both heating and ventilation. Assum 
ing an air supply of 30 cubic feet per minute per occu- 
pant, this will call for about 200 square feet of heating 

surface in the main coil 
hundred oc- 


for each one 


FIG. UM. cupants. It is generally 
usual, in the best-practice, 
to furnish a certain 
, S amount of fresh air to the 

foyers. This, under aver- 
age conditions, may be 
three to 


taken as four 


complete changes per 
This amount 
the 

supply and the fan and 
heater proportioned accordingly. 


hour. may 


be taken from main 


The size and speed 
of fan and power of motor may be taken the same as for 
church heating where a given volume of air is to be 
moved. The power of the boilers may be based on one 


horse-power for each 25 square feet of heating surface 
at the fan, or its equivalent, eight horse-power for each 
one hundred t added the 
necessary capacity for supplying the direct radiation, 


occupants. To this must be 


The 
basement arrangement fora typical layout is shown in 


Fig. I. 


roof level through a brick shaft, then passed through a 


based on one horse-power for each 130 square feet. 


In this case the fresh air is brought from the 


heater and delivered into a 

A oa plenum space beneath the 
PS , main floor by means of a 
a fan. The air passes from 





the annular space into the 





circular chamber beneath the 
4 i " orchestra through a series of 
openings and from here up- 
through the 


5S 


YENOM YACL 
ward floor ina 


manner to be described 


later. 
U ptake flues leading to the 
boxes and to the side-wall 


registers are indicated on the 
plan. The supply to the 
balconies is through two 
flues near the center, which 
are carried up inside of large 
columns to 


connect with 


plenum spaces shown on another plan. The vent or 
exhaust fan shown, is for the purpose of providing a 
strong discharge ventilation from the toilets and smok- 
ing room, the 


downward to 


flues from these rooms being brought 


basement, This fan dis- 
charges into a brick or galvanized iron uptake leading to 


the as shown. 


the top of the building; care being taken to locate it so 
the foul air cannot be drawn into the supply intake. A 
longitudinal section through the auditorium ard foyers 
is shown in section in Fig. II. 

This illustrates the method of air supply and exhaust, 
the former being indicated by straight arrows and the 
latter by spiral arrows. The plenum space beneath the 
floor of the orchestra connects directly with the fan room 


as shown. One of the large columns carrying a flue to 
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the first and second balconies is seen at the center. 


There should be two or three openings from this into the 
plenum space of the first balcony, in order to secure a 
good distribution. It is also a good plan to provide a 
deflector at the top of this flue, in the second balcony 
space, forthe same purpose. The flow of air to the two 
balconies should be equalized by the use of adjusting 
dampers at the outlets. 

Sometimes the building construction is such that these 
uptake flues 
arebest 
carried up 
in the side 
walls, from 
which they 
are con- 


nected with 





the balcony 
plenum 
spaces as 
before. 
There should be at least two of these uptakes, and in 
theaters of large size four will give a better distribution. 
Air to the foyers is carried up through flues in the hollow 
partition at the back of the auditorium, as shown. These 
connect with the fan room in the basement and are pro- 
vided with regulating dampers the same as the main 
balcony flues. The side-wall registers are not always 
employed, but may be used if the building arrangement 
is such as to form a pocket at this point which will not 
be easily reached by air currents from the floor. Again, 
if there is a strong exhaust beneath the balconies, the 
air from these registers will be drawn in that direction 
and so aid in the general air supply. In the arrange- 
ment shown, each box is provided with a separate supply 
register. Another method sometimes used is to deliver 
the air into the narrow corridors at the rear of the boxes 
and allow it to enter through special grilles or spaces 

beneath the doors pro- 
vided for that particular 
purpose. There are two 
common methods of 
admitting the air from 
the plenum chambers 
into the room. One of 
these, the older method, 


Fig. III. 


This consists of a special 


is shown in 
design of chair leg, 


which forms an air 
chamber connected with 
the plenum space below 


by means of suitable 





openings in the floor. 
A side view of one of 
these 


ventilating chair 


legs is shown at ‘‘A,”’ 
‘“‘B.” The air is admitted to the 
room through a large number of small perforations in 


both sides of the leg. 


and a front view at 


Although the air passes through 
the floor opening into the chair leg at a comparatively 
high velocity, this is so reduced by the large number 
of perforations, that it issues into the room without 
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perceptible drafts. These chairs are so constructed that diffusing blades or deflectors lhe side ducts supply ait 
each leg is common to two chairs, that is, there is one to the foyers and certain other rooms which are not 


ventilating chamber to each occupant. If an air supply 


easily reached from the main plenum space 
of 30 cubic feet per minute per 


| 
The arrangement of the fresh 





occupant is to be provided, and air supply and the heater is 
a velocity of 600 feet per min- 2 > 1 best shown in sections “ A’ and 
ute is allowed through the floor WY mm 7 ' a “B” in Fig. VIII. The fresh 
openings, the area under each al We 4 SE: << ROY Aas air is brought from the top of 
I MOUTH PIECE Z | 
"7 - i = , 1 ° ‘ ‘ 
leg should be about / square NIB : | t Ligxt the building through a brick 
inches. With wooden floors it i. Se ey “\F shaft which connects with the 
— ary to bore two 2! ~~ wee aa === ld air r at the 1 ss 
is customary to ore W on \ eal aleccat «4 coiad air room at the botton 
. | eT 7 
inc h holes under each leg, | SK TOR an = T 1 gn aceX ’ From here it flows into the heat 
. | [—l * x 
which gives practically the re- | Ul VAVL ip VANMEL Ta) ing chamber beneath the heater, 
; ‘ 1| | u Lda ; ; ‘ ; 

quired area. In the latest | Ly | \. Tk \ part of it passing to the fan 
work, the ‘‘ mushroom ”’ venti- | sess Ls Lg room by way of the heater and 
lator, so called, has been quite - Li \tiz2 the upper or hot air openings, 
extensively used, and its gen- “Ty and part through the cold air 

- is . _ | i eck ed ‘ . : 
eral form is shown in plan and See a om openings, depending upon the 
section in Fig. IV. It is com- FIG. VII. position of the mixing dampers 
monly made of cast-iron, and 


The method of regulating the 
one is placed in the floor beneath each seat. Air from temperature of 


the plenum space passes upward through the central 
tube and striking the hood, its velocity is checked, and 


the air is best illustrated in section ‘‘ B 


The dampers are arranged in pairs as shown, one being 


above the heater and admitting hot air to the fan room, 
it flows outward into the room as indicated by the and the 


other below and admitting cold air. 
arrows without producing appre- 


These are 


so connected by means of levers 








ciable drafts. HA-HOTAIR, CA-COLDATR VIAN TAKE} that as one opens the other closes 

When the air is delivered into et cect pence 1 i a like amount, thus varying the 
a plenum space at a high velocity pEZA) ZA HAI | 1 proportions of hot and cold ait 
from one or more supply ducts or li eER ; / admitted to the fans. A common 
flues, the pressure is apt to vary | a — “tJ CLD AIR. ROOM i arrangement for the discharge 
in different parts of the chamber, HCA CA.| |CA~ i ventilation is shown by the spiral 
and to result in an uneven flow a teense acide acaiasieitiintaniiasseeae arrows in Fig. II This is in 
through the different chair or ies aco anaes _ SECTION A _.-—~Ss-—sépart «through ceiling vents into 
mushroom openings. Thismakes Ti mer th Wee i the roof space and partly through 
it desirable to provide each outlet 7 i pe = siieal rH | vents near the ceiling at the rear 
with an adjustable damper for ‘a rL pera ey | Pee Hi of the spaces beneath the balcon 
equalizing the flow. Such a if} —— 7 P Draper | ies. These latter registers usually 
damper is shown in Fig. V. The ett 8 a 1 open into spaces shut off from the 
position and appearance of the SLCTIONV B plenum or fresh air spaces as 
mushrooms beneath the chairs are FIG. VII. shown, and are connected with the 


shown in Fig. VI. 

A typical arrangement for the supply fan and heater 
in a theater is shown in Fig. VII. In this case two fans 
of smaller diameter are used on account of limited head 


main roof space by means of up 
take flues concealed in the wall orin pilasters constructed 


t 


especially for this purpose. From the roof space the ait 
' pur} | 


is discharged outboard by means of exhaust fans, usual]: 


room. Even when there is sufficient space it is not cus of the disk or propeller type The principal objection 
tomary to use fans above 9 or 10 feet in diameter for against allowing the air to pass from the room directly 


this classof work. In the lay- into the roof space is that the 
out shown, two fans are used, full suction force of the ¢ 
coupled together as indicated, 


and driven by a direct-con- 





haust fan is not realized be 





ause ¢ nleak:; rf 
ROOF” SPACE cause of the inleakage « 












} PR > 5K — 

nected electric motor. The . 000 OE fea d BOVLOCY ; outside air through the roof 
larger part of the air is dis- Si ” pis amen laamioke aot I = In addition to this, when the 
charged directly into a main a ee ioe fans are not running, the air 
plenum space which supplies x) Caren nae in this space is likely to be 
the chairs on the first floor and | cooled by contact with 

also connects with the flues S| cold roof and tends to fall 
leading to the balconies. Air a through the ceiling vents int: 
distribution within the =|; | =x 


the room below. Both of 


V2 


plenum space is secured by \ZALCONY VENTS 


these objectionable features 
means of a special form of 


can be avoided, to a large 
mouthpiece having three outlets as shown. The distrib- extent, 
uting effect of this may be still further increased by the fan by means of iron ducts, as shown in dia; 
flaring each outlet and providing it with a number of in Fig. IX. This 


) 
i 


by connecting the various vent registers witl 


arrangement produces a stronger 





THE 


suction at the registers, for a given size and speed of 
fan, and lessens the falling of cold air into the room 
below The latter, however, may be still further re- 


duc ed by 
covering 
the ducts 
with 








, Do ll insula 
rr i tion. 
} - / ~*~ An - 





SAM “ ‘ 
: “ —_ / Mrs \ \ ie h er 
ry , | DOANE: ” 
— | o FILING 7 arrange- 
thnx | / - 
} \ YW] ment of 
\ 


Leer | DK ej oO 
J MOTOL a, > ee ceilin S 
t Lower DUCT - ; vent and 

PLAN 


exhaust 


‘ 


ans 15 
shown in 
plan and elevation in Fig. X. 


s 


In this case a circular or 
oval dome is constructed in the ceiling, with openings in 
the sice as indicated in the section. This is surrounded 
by a circular duct connected with a double fan chamber, 
shown more clearly inthe plan. The two exhaust fans 
discharge toward each other, but are separated by a curved 
deflector which throws the air upward into the roof vent. 
Ducts from balconies and 
the 


building are brought into 


other portions of 


the fan chambers as 
shown onthe plan. Thus 
far only the main audito- 
rium has been consid- 
ered, except for a brief 
the 


The 


mention of foyer 


ventilation heat- 


ing of foyers, corridors, 
toilet and smoking 
rooms, dressing rooms, 


etc., is best done by 


some form of direct 
radiation, entirely inde- 
the 


ting system. In 


ventila- 
the 
where exposed 


would be ob- 


pendent of 


royers, 
radiators 
jectionable, it is usually 
possible to conceal them 
by ornamental screens, 
care being taken to pro- 
vide sufficient opening 
for a good circulation of 
air the 


ove! radiators. 


\ strong discharge 
ventilation should be 
provided for smoking 
room and toilets by 
means of direct connec- 
The 
these rooms should be changed every three to five 
minutes to 


tion with a special exhaust fan. 


ot 


entire contents 


prevent any possibility of 


odors escaping 





FIG. 
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into other parts of the building. some 


If possible, 


form of ventilation should be furnished for the small 
dressing rooms. If an abundance of fresh air is deliv- 
ered into the corridors with which they connect, and 


grilles 


oe 
or iouyv- 


ers pro 

vided . aA 

in the : Z 4 

lower T 

part of F ! 
t h e on os 

doors, ' —} 

i ee ee 


wil] 
be ob- 


tained by using a small vent register connecting with 


the general ventilation from the building. 

Fig XI shows an interior view of a portion of the 
Boston Opera House, which contains some of the most 
advanced ideas in the heating and ventilation of this 
type of building. The ventilating system of this build- 
ing has a capacity of about 80,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute, which is supplied by 
The 


the propeller type, 7 feet in diameter. 


two 8 foot centrifugal ) 


fans main exhaust fans, two in number, 


are of 
A special fan, 
30 inches in diameter, 
is provided for toilet 
and smoking rooms. 
The building is heated 
by approximately 8,400 


feet of 
radiation, 


square direct 
and the 
at the 


330 


main 


heater fans con 


tains 3, square feet 
of surface. 
the 


main floor and balconies 


The air supply to 


is accomplished by the } 
use of plenum spaces 

beneath the floors, with 
mushroom 
the 


special feature of this 


openings 
under chairs. A 
auditorium is a separate 
air supply to each 
private box, as illus- 
trated in diagram in 
XII. The general 
arrangement of the 
main supply fans and 
heater in the 


Fig. 


basement 
is similar to that shown 
in Fig. VII 


ventilation is through 


Discharge 


ceiling vents, partly in 
XI the main ceiling and 

partly in the spaces 
balconies. The exhaust fans are located in 


the 


under the 


the roof space, general scheme employed being 


similar to Fig. X. 
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Plate Illustrations— Description. 


TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, Newton, Mass. PLate 71 
The building is of light gray brick with limestone trim 
mings. The pupil's entrance is in the center of the 


nt 
two wings, while the public entrance 1s through the front 


court which is raised 6 steps above the general grade, 


forming a terrace with wide central steps and balustrade 


connecting the two wings of the front. This court 1s 


2° feet in width while the total frontage ot the school is 


»22 feet. An independent entrance gives access to the 


various offices. Theten class rooms on the first floor seat 


18 pupils each. The lunch rooms, with kitchen, for the 


bovs and girls are located on the sunny side of the 


building. The central lecture hall on the third floo1 


seats 416. The walls and ceilings havea gray tint, e2 


used 


cept in the library where a green tone has been 


The woodwork is of brown ash and the floors of maple, 


with the exception of the halls and toilets 


The total cost of the building ex lu 


terrazzo flooring. 
sive of the furnishings and archite t's fee was $345,506 
[his gives approximately 17.9 cents per cubic foot, there 


feet in the building 
Unt Syracuse, N. Y 


The exterior of the building is of 


being 1,929,159 cubic 


GYMNASIUM AT SYRACUSI ERSITY, 


PLaTes 74-76 


granite base. Inthe basement is provided a swimming 
pool 29 by 90 feet, graduated in depth from 4 feet 6 
inches to 7 feet, with a specially designed curb and scum 
trough which also serves as a life rail. Directly oppo 


site and of corresponding size is the rowing room 
contains the rowing tank and space for necessary appa 
ratus. I 

and 


showers, steel lockers, rubbing rooms, etc 


the stairway which gives access to the subway 


to the stadium arena. The main stairs as end to the 

trophy and social hall on the main floor. The large 
locker room, which occupies the entire rear ol this floor, 
has outside light on three sides. The gymnasium room 
proper is reached by iron and marble stairs from the 

[ social hall as well asthe lockerroom direct. 1 he gyimna 
sium room, 100 by 210 feet, has three great steel hinged 
trusses supporting the glass dome. The running trac] 
eleven laps to the mile, is 10 feet w ide on the straight 
away and 12 feet on the turns, and is banked and coved 
with 14 inch of cork carpet. The dome over the gymna 
sium is of steel, copper, and glass. The floors of e1 
trance vestibule, entrance hall, racing room, swimmin 
room, pool shower room, drying room, and all toilet 
are covered with tile. Subways and conduits for the 
plumbing, heating, and lighting systems extend under 
the entire building with free access. The water of the 
swimming pool is heated by circulation to and from the 
central heating and power plant. The water ol the row 
ing tank is so moved by mechanical means that the 
rowing conditions approximate very closely the actual 
conditions. The building, which is absolutely fireproof, 
is heated and lighted from the central plant. The over 
ail dimensions are 149 by 222 feet 8 inches. The total 
cost exclusive of equipment was $349,825, and tl 
cost per cubic foot 1834 cents. The cost of apparatus 
and equipment, which includes 1,650 specially designed 
steel lockers, was $18,600. 

% 


which have 


iron spot bricks with cream terra cotta trimmings and 


The team rooms are fully equipped with toilets, 
adjoin 


that leads 





( ( EGA Lr H, Ne YOR ( 
PLA he problem ot thi uilding was to dé QI 
on an irreg ir plot facing two streets a church contain 
ing ana 1, gymnasium, meeting rooms, and part 
sonage. No projections were pern itted beyond the lot 
. | 
ine on t ma thoroughfare [he exterior walls are 
uilt of red brick with raked joints; the keys, window 
sills. water table, etc., of limestone; the main steps o! 
yiuestone, ana UL!fit portico, corn es, Windows, anda 5s} € 
of wood, painte white. The ofs are of tin, painted 
green Upon the interior the walls of the auditoriun 
are of white plaster The woodwork, such as wa t 
doors, pulpit, et is painte d white The pews are of 
1 to imitate mahogany The seating 
main auditorium including the balcony 
ay ee ae a 
370. which will be increased tO <4 when the conten 
plated galleries at each side have been yuilt Ste 
1eating 1S ised ex ept in the parsonage where the hot a1 
‘ an 
furnace has been installed Che lighting throughout 
yy electricit [he total cubical contents of the ma 
. a 
tilding and the two wings are 271,/44 cubic feet Phe 
cost of the bu Idine was about me S( WO or approximate 
Ls ents per cubic foot The measurements in cubing 
bisa aeneeis ‘ditorium building were taken frot ee 
the main auditorium building were taken rom bast en 
loor to the level line at finished ceiling of upper part 
f } 1a TI >» nrement iT shing t} ’ . 
or aome. 1e measurements in cubing the parsonay' 
ind gymnasium wings were t iken from the aseme 
floor to level line about 2 feet 6 iches above the 
ceiling of these wings The total cubage of the attic 
room in parsonage wing and of the entire re W 


included 


We \ MIA PLATE 8&3 The « 


terior of this building is treated i1 red brick with trin 
mings of stone Upon the interio1 the floors are of 
maple. The w vodwork in the town offices is quartered 
oak, in the iditorium and other rooms North Carolin 
pin Che cost of the building exclusive of fur shing 
and architects’ fee was $25,500. The cubage, taken from 
th yottom of t foundation to one half the pitch of the 
roof. is 142.674 cubic feet, making a cost of approximate | 
18 cents per cubic foot 

lo Ha A » ( es, Nt CANAAN, CON P k 
S4 The « € of this b ding 1s faced in dark ed 
Harvard brick with trimmings of stone The broad en 
trance steps are of bluestone leading to a terrace paved 
vith bri [he auditorium occupies the entire rea 
portion of the building above the basement, meas 
14 feet by 57 feet A stairway connects the court roon 
with the lock-up in the basement. The lock-up, whi 
equipped with four steel cells entered from the out 
side bv an area doorway at the foot of an 1n ed wa 
In the front portion of the basement a polling stati ha 
been provided for all electiot The remainder of the 
basement is occupied by a boiler room, a fireproor st 
age vault, a storeroom, a general toilet room, stage 
dressing rooms, and a future police room The buildi 
is heated by steam and ohted by elect t' The 11 
terior woodwork is of oak The total cost ( ¢ 
lighting fixtures was $38,074 The « uve is 19> 
feet, making the cost pe! ic foot app! mately 19 
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Editorial Comment and Miscellany. 


CITY PLANNING CON- 
FERENCE. 


“THE third annual meeting 
C of the City Planning 
Conference was held in Phila- 
delphia, May 15, 16, and 17. 
Over two hundred and fifty 
representatives were present 
from all the cities of impor- 
tance in the United States as 
well as from many of the for- 
eign countries. 

The first session was spent 
in the reading of a paper on 
German Municipal Real 
Estate Policies by Frederick 
C. Howe, together with its 
discussion. Mr. Howe showed 
how the German cities were 
able to acquire large areas and 
protect themselves by adop- 
ting the policy of ‘* Excess 
Condemnation.” By this plan 





the extra land is sold with 
considerable profit after the 
aves pom TebATES. improvements have been 
a ey eee made. Other papers were 
read during the conference by 
Ernest Hogg on The Proper 
Distribution of Public Build- 
ings; by F. M. Day on Parks as Building Sites; by Law 
rence Veiller on the National Housing Problem; by 
Lawson Purdy on Taxes, Assessment, and Condemna- 
tion; by Calvin Tomkins on the Dock Problem; by C. M 
Robinson and John Nolen on Street Widths and their 
Subdivision; and by A. W. Crawford on the Principles 
of a Uniform City Planning Code. 

Mr. Day in his address on Parks as Building Sites said 
that those who 
advocate the 
erection of a 
building upon 
an 4 Oo Pp en 
space within 
the city should 
prove: /urst 
That the serv- 
ice tothe 
public of the 
propose d 
building will 
be greater 
than the serv- 
ice of the 
open ground 
plus the use to 
which that 
ground may 
be put without building on it. Second— That the in- 
creased public service due to the erection of the building 





DETAIL BY SHIRE & KAUFMAN, 
ARCHITECTS. 


shall be an affair not only of the immediate future but 
of the distant future, for it is quite conceivable that the 
utility of the ground as mere open space may advance 
much more 
rapidly than 
the utility of 
the intended 
building. 
Lhird— That 
it is im possi- 
ble to obtain 
any other site 
suitable for 
the proposed 
building. 

Mr. Veiller 
in his discus- 
sion stated 
that the city 
planning 
would be the 
means of solv- 
ing the hous- 
ing problem. 
He urged the 
abandonment 
of back yards 


and alleys, and DETAIL BY V. J. KLUTHO, ARCHITEC' 


recommended Executed by Winkle Terra Cotta Compat 


in their stead 

large open spaces for light and ventilation. He ad- 
vanced the point that no buildings in the city should 
exceed 60 feet in height. 

The banquet which closed the conference was held at 
the Bellevue Stratford. Toasts were given by Mayor 
Reyburn, Count J.- H. von Bernstoff, and Senator 
F. G. Newlands. Mr. Newlands talked on the benefits 
that would accrue from the establishment of a new 





DETAIL FOR HEARST BUILDING. 
Executed in polychrome enamel terra cotta by Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Company 


James C. Greea, Architect 
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DETAIL, rATE EDUCATIONAL BUILDING, ALBANY, N. 


rra Cotta Compan 


Palmer & Hort tel, Architects 


Department of Art and City Planning by the Federal 


government. 
WOOLWORTH 
BUILDING. 
byw tallest sky- 
scraper in the 
world will be the Wool- 
worth building now be- 


= DETAIL, STATE EDUCATIONAI 
ing erected on the west i ein ho ihe Aten 
side of Broadway be- Palmer & Fi 
tween Park place and 
Barclay street, New York City. It will rise to a height 
of 750 feet above the sidewalk, exceeding all other 
structures ee Eiffel Tower. The main building 
will be 31 stories gh, while the tower, which is 86 by 


8+ feet, will have fe saiiional stories. There will be 
install ed in the very top of the tower a powerful 
electric light which will be visible 100 miles out to 
sea. The exterior of the building will be treated in 
terra cotta and stone. The total contents of the 
building, measured from the top of the caissons, will 
be 13,200,000 cubic feet. The caissons will extend 
down to rock bottom some 130 feet below the level of 
the sidewalk. There will be 34 elevators installed in 
addition to outside fireproof stairways in the court, 
which will be entirely separated by fireproof walls. 
The cost, including the site, will be approximately 
$9,000,000, one-ninth of which will be used in the 
excavation. The architect of the building is Cass 
Gilbert. 


COMPETITION FOR PLANS FOR A VOCA 
TIONAL HIGH SCHOOL IN THE CITY 
OF SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PPLICATIONS for the program will be received 
up to July 15, 1911, by E. E. MacCready, De 
partment of Public Instruction, Syracuse, N. Y., from 
architects practising and who have maintained offices 





Ce 





° I 


in the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn 
vania, Massachusetts and Ohio, prior to 1911 

Plans are to be received up to Sept. 1, 1911 

A professional adviser of recognized ability will 
be employed to assist in making the awart 

Four pri es are offered as follows For the best 
design $750; second best, $500; third best, $350 
fourth best, $250 

In case of abandonment of the project for erecting 
the building contemplated herein, the above awards 
to constitute payment in full of all claims against the 
city by reason of this competition. If, however, it 
is subsequently decided to proceed with the building 
ot 


a Vocational High School, the city of Syracu 


usc 


agrees not to make use of any design or portion 
thereof without arrangement for additional compen 
sation, or else to institute a further competition be 


tween the four successful plans of this competition 


NATIONAL THEATER, MEXICO 


HE new National Theater of Mexico, constructed 


r 


entirely of white marble, will cost approxi 


mately $8,000,000. The design calls for a seating 


upacity of 3,000. The special feature of this building 
will be the = drop 
curtain, which contains 


nore ae 2500 square 


feet of glass mosaic and 


eee 
weighs ‘ tons It is 
divided into 200 panels 
3 feet square The 
whole curtain consists 
BUILDING, ALBANY, N. \ 
of 1,000,000 separate 
4 ( I ‘ 
‘ . “411 ] 
At tart pieces ol Favrille glass 


set in a composition in 


pervious alike to heat and moisture. The glass itself is 


1 


The curtain, which will be raised and lowered by hy 


lraulic pressure, shows a view of the mountains in 


DETAIL, STATE EDUCATIONAL BUILDIN( 


is Of an inch in thickness with a backing of 10 inches. 





Execute the Atlantic Terra Cotta ( 


Palmer & Horn te Architect 





Mexico 


with t 


and lends 


a decorative 
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BLOCK 
Fr 
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he design of the other interior finishings 
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harmony 


HOUSES, 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN SOLD. 


\" L.AST this famous structure has been turned over 
i to a syndicate 


have been made to sell the Garden, which, from a finan- 


cial standpoint, has 
proven a failure 


from its opening 
It is considered by 
many critics as the 
masterpiece of the 
late Stanford 
White. It 


soon be demolished 


will 


and in its place will 
be erected atwenty- 
five-story office 
building, which will 
represent an invest 
ment of $12,000,000. 
The 
the structure 
are Warren & Wet- 
more. 


architects for 


new 


; BUILDING 
A is being 
erected in Athens 
will become 
the Greek National 
Gallery for the pres- 


which 


ervation of their 
works in sculpture 


for $3,500,000, 


POLICE 


BAY 


manutfa 


the works of art which have been scattered throughout the 
country as well as injured by not being properly housed. 


Repeated efforts 


HEADQI 


yt 


pin 


+ 


ARTERS 
e New 
Koen & 


and painting. 


STATE ROAD, 
tured by F 


yn, Archi 


= P. 4 aed 


BOSTON. 


ske & Co., Inc. 


tect 


IN GENERAL. 


The Spokane Architectural Club, which has been in 


| 


as 
i eT Pi 


alll 


BUILDING, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


tural Terra Cotta Company 


intingdon, Architects. 





eS tw 


It will face the National Museum of An- 
tiquities on the Patisia Road and will preserve to posterity 


Pat 0 32) DR 





existence since 
1899, has filed arti- 
cles of incorpora- 
tion and elected the 
following as officers 
for the ensuing 
year: President, 
Julius A. Zittel; 
vice-president, 


C. Hubbell; 


secre- 
tary, H. C. White 
house; treasurer, 


F. P. Rooney. The 
club has established 
a bureau of employ- 
ment for draftsmen 
and will givea 
series of lectures 
primarily for the 


education of the 
public. 
At the annual 


meeting of the 
Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter A. 
I. A. held at York, 


Pa., in May, the 
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following officers were elected: President, 
|. A. Dempwolf; vice-president, M. | 
Kast; secretary, B. F. Willis; treasurer, 
Cc. E. Urban. 

Hugh Tallant, formerly a member of 
the firm of Herts & Tallant, architects, 
has been admitted to the firm of Lord & 
Hewlett, New York, the new name of the 
firm being Lord, Hewlett & Tallant. 


|. E. Heimerl has been admitted to the 
firm of Brust & Philipp. The new name 
of the firm is Brust, Philipp & Heimer]; 
offices, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Alfred L. Darrow, architect, has removed 
his offices to 8 Beacon street, Boston. 


The two hundred or more new houses 
which have been built at Long Beach, 
L. I. —about an hour out of New York 
offer a splendid display of the various types of roofing 
tile which are manufactured by the Ludowici-Celadon 





COW BARN, STATE HOSPITAL FOR INSANE, NORRISTOWN, PA. 


The exterior walls are constructed of 10 inch ‘* Nate ow tiles 


Mak 
l-in-sSummer, warm-in-winter, wa 
Baker & Dallett, Architects 


Company. Every building in the place has a tile roof. 


Edward Shepard Hewitt and William Lawrence Bot- 
tomley have formed a copartnership for 
the practice of architecture under the firm 
name of Hewitt & Bottomley; offices, 527 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


Tobias Bearwald and Albert J. Fabre 
have formed a copartnership for the prac- 
tice of architecture under the firm name 
of Fabre & Bearwald; offices, Western 
Metropolis Bank building, San Francisco. 


The Ohio Mining and Manufacturing 
Company supplied the bricks which were 
used in the new gymnasium building for 
the University of Syracuse, illustrated in 
the plate forms of this issue. 


The Atlanta Terra Cotta Company sup- 
plied the architectural terra cotta for the 
Presbyterian Church at Chattanooga, 
which is illustrated in the plate forms of 
this issue. 
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HOUSE AT CHICAGO. 


The Atlantic Terra Cotta Company supplied the archi 
tectural terra cotta for the new gymnasium at Syracuse 
University, which is illustrated in 


the plate forms of this issue 


Harvard Brick, supplied by Carter 
Black & Ayers, will be used in the 
new Ladd residence at Far Hills, New 
Jersey, Guy Lowell, architect. Also 
for the Cravath residence at Locust 


Valley, L. I., Guy Lowell, architect 


The South Amboy Terra Cotta 
Company will furnish the architec- 
tural terra cotta on the following new 
buildings: Masonic Temple, Jersey 
City, N. J., Rowland & Eurich, architects; busines: 
building, New York City, Renwick, Aspinwall & 


Tucker, architects; School of Ascension, New York City 





MAYBURY SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH 
ray brick manufactured by Ohio M ny & Ma 
Malcomson & Higginsbotham, A te 
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lf’. A. De Meuron, architects; building, 20th street and 
Fourth avenue, New York City, Rouse & Goldstone, 





DETAIL BY SCHWART AND GROSS, ARCHITECTS 


Made t New Jersey Terra Cotta Company, 


architects; group of College Buildings, I. E. Ditmars, 
architect. 


The Liverpool Architectural Sketch 
Book 


being the annual of the School of Architecture of the 


University ot Liverpool 


Edited by PROF. C. H. REILLY 


PART | Measured Drawings : Examples from Oxford, Liverpool, Cambridge, 


Manchester, Dublin, Verona, Florence, Venice and Genoa 


PART Il. Designs for a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, a Casino, Art Gal- 
lery, School of Architecture, Villa, Ball Room, Small House, 
Country Hotel, Alms House, a Campo Santo, Scheme for laying 
out of the Central Portion of Port Sunlight also Compositions in 


the Orders, Triumphal Arch, et« 


One volume, bound in heavy paper, large quarto. $1.00 postpaid 


THE BRUNO HESSLING COMPANY 


Books on Architecture and the Decorative Arts 


64 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“TAPESTRY” BRICK 


TRADE MARK — REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BULLETIN 


RECENT WORK, illustrated in this issue of 
THE BRICKBUILDER 


Block of New Houses, Boston, Mass. 


E. B. SrrattTon, Architect 


ISKE & COMPANY INC 
ACE BRICKS) ESTABLISH 
IRE BRICKS) ED IN 1864 


25 Arch St., Boston Flatiron Building, New York 


“SPECIFICATION BLANKS,” by T. Robert Wieger, 
architect (formerly with F. E.Kidder). Forms for all classes 
of buildings, each trade separate. Complete set, 44 pages, 
25 cents. Reduction on quantities. Sample page upon 
request. 628-14th street, Denver, Colo. 


University of Pennsylvania 
School of Architecture 


FOUR YEAR COURSE. (Degree B.S. in Arch.) Options in design and 


architectural construction 


GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M.S. in Arch.) 


advanced work Fellowships 


Allowing specialization in 


SPECIAL COURSE of two years. (Professional Certificate.) For qualified 
draftsmen 


ADVANCED STANDING granted for equivalents completed elsewhere 
SUMMER SCHOOL in architecture and allied subjects Special circular 


YEAR BOOK illustrating work in design, drawing, etc., mailed 
charge 


without 


FULL INFORMATION will be sent on application to the Dean of the College 


Department, Dr. George E. Fisher, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia, Pa 


BOILERS anp RADIATORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Water Tube and Return Flue Boilers 
Plain and Ornamental Direct Radiators 
Direct-Indirect Radiators 
Indirect Radiators 


For Steam and Water Warming 


Send for complete illustrated catalog 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Westfield, Mass. New York 
Philadelphia Boston 


Ideal Floor Covering 
FOR CEMENT FLOORS 


Linoleum secured by waterproof glue to cement floors 
can be furnished in plain colors or in inlaid effects 

Cork Carpet in plain colors. 

Elastic, Noiseless, Durable 

Is practical for rooms, halls, and particularly adapted 
to public buildings 

Should be placed on floors under pressure and best 
results obtained only by employing skilled workmen. 
Following examples of our work 


Brookline Public Library. R. Clipston Sturgis, Esq., Architect 
Suffolk County Court House, Boston. George A. Clough, Esq., 
Architect 


Registry of Deeds, Salem, Mass. C. H. Blackall, Esq., Architect 
We Solicit Inquiries and Correspondence 


Quality samples specially prepared for architects and 
builders mailed on application 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


Floor Coverings— Wholesale and Retail 
646-658 WASHINGTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


Have been continuously in this business for 93 years 
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TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWTON, MASS. 


GEORGE F. NEWTON, ARCHITECT. 
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REVELS & HALLENBECK, ARCHITECTS. 
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